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PASSAGE OF AN IRON ROD THROUGH THE HEAD. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Dear S1r,—Having been interested in the reading of the cases of “ In- 
juries of the Head,” reported in your Journal by Professor Shipman, 
of Cortlandville, N. Y., 1 am induced to offer you the notes of a very 
severe, singular, and, so far as the result is taken into account, hitherto 


_ unparalleled case, of that class of injuries, which has recently fallen un- 


der my own care. The accident happened in this town, upon the line 
of the Rutland and Burlington Rail Road, on the 13th of Sept. last, at 
43 o'clock, P. M. ‘he subject of it is Phineas P. Gage, a foreman, 
engaged in building the road, 25 years of age, of middle stature, vigor- 
ous physical organization, temperate habits, and possessed of considerable 
energy of character. 

It appears from his own account, and that of the by-standers, that 


he was engaged in charging a hole, preparatory to blasting. He had 


turned in the powder, and was in the act of tamping it slightly before 
pouring on the sand. He had struck the powder, and while about to 
strike it again, turned his head to look after his men (who were working 
within a few feet of him), when the tamping iron came in contact with 
the rock, and the powder exploded, driving the iron against the left 
side of the face, immediately anterior to the angle of the inferior 
maxillary bone. T'aking a direction upward and backward toward the 
median line, it penetrated the integuments, the masseter and temporal 
muscles, passed under the zygomatic arch, and (probably) fracturing the 
temporal portion of the sphenoid bone, and the floor of the orbit of the 
left eye, entered the cranium, passing through the anterior left lobe of the 
cerebrum, and made its exit in the median line, at the junction of the 
coronal and sagittal sutures, lacerating the longitudinal sinus, fracturing 


the parietal and frontal bones extensively, breaking up considerable 


pectans of brain, and protruding the globe of the left eye from its socket, 
y nearly one half its diameter. ‘The tamping iron is round, and ren- 
dered comparatively smooth by use. It is pointed at the end which en- 
tered first, and is three feet, seven inches in length, one and one quarter 
inch in diameter, and weighs 134 pounds. I am informed that the 
patient was thrown upon his back, and gave a few convulsive motions 
of the extremities, but spoke in a few minutes. His men (with whom 
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he was a great favorite) took him in their arms and carried him to the 
road, only a few rods distant, and sat him into an ox cart, in which he 
rode, sitting erect, full three quarters of a mile, to the hotel of Mr. 
Joseph Adams, in this village. He got out of the cart himself, and with 
a little assistance walked up a long flight of stairs, into the hall, where 
he was dressed. 

Being absent, I did not arrive at the scene of the accident until near 
6 o’clock, P. M. You will excuse me for remarking here, that the pic- 
ture -presented was, to one unaccustomed to military surgery, truly 
terrific ; but the patient bore his sufferings with the most heroic firmness. 
He recognized me at once, and said he hoped he was not much hurt. 
He seemed to be perfectly conscious, but was getting exhausted from the 
hemorrhage, which was very profiise both exterally and internally, the 
blood finding its way into the stomach, which rejected it as often as 
every 15 or 20 minutes. Pulse 60, and regular. His person, and the 
bed on which he was laid, were literally one gore of blood. Assisted 
by my friend, Dr. Williams, of Proctorsville, who was first called to the 
patient, we proceeded to dress the wounds. From their appearance, the 
fragments of bone being uplifted and the brain protruding, it was evident 
that the fracture was occasioned by some force acting from below up- 
ward. ‘The scalp was shaven, the coagula removed, together with three 
small triangular pieces of the cranium, and in searching to ascertain if 
there were other foreign bodies there, I passed in the fndex finger its 
whole length, without the least resistance, in the direction of the wound 
in the cheek, which received the other finger in like manner. A portion 
of the anterior superior angle of each parietal bone, and a semi-circular 
_ piece of the frontal bone, were fractured, leaving a circular opening of 
about 34 inches in diameter. This examination, and the appearance 
of the iron which was found some rods distant, smeared with brain, to- 
gether with the testimony of the workmen, and of the patient himself, 
who was still sufficiently conscious to say that “the iron struck his 
head and passed through,” was considered at the time sufficiently con- 
clusive to show not only the nature of the accident, but the manner in 
which it occurred. 

Ihave been asked why I did not pass a probe through the entire ex- 
tent of the wound at the time. I think no surgeon of discretion would 
have upheld me in the trial of such a foolhardy experiment, in the risk 
of disturbing lacerated vessels, from which the hemorrhage was near 
being staunched, and thereby rupturing the attenuated thread, by which 
the sufferer still held to life. You will excuse me for being thus particu- 
lar, inasmuch as 1 am aware that the nature of the injury has been se- 
riously questioned by many medical men for whom | entertain a very 
high respect. 

The spicule of bone having been taken away, a portion of the brain, 
which hung by a pedicle, was removed, the larger pieces of bone re- 
placed, the lacerated scalp was brought together as nearly as possible, 
and retained by adhesive straps, excepting at the posterior angle, and 
over this a simple dressing—compress, night-cap and roller. The 
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wound in the face was left patulous, covered only by a simple dressing. 
The hands and fore arms were both deeply burned nearly to the 
elbows, which were dressed, and the patient was left with the head 
elevated, and the attendants requested to keep him in that position. 

10, P. M., same evening.—The dressings are saturated with blood, 
but the hemorrhage appears to be abating. Has vomited twice only 
since being dressed. Sensorial powers remain as yet unimpaired. Says 
he does not wish to see his friends, as he shall be at work in a day or 
two. Tells where they live, their names, &c. Pulse 65; constant 
agitation of the lower extremities. 

14th, 7, A. M.—Has slept some ; appears to be in pain ; speaks with 
difficulty; tumefaction of face considerable, and increasing; pulse 70 ; 
knows his friends, and is rational. Asks who is foreman in his pit. 
Hemorrhage internally continues slightly. Has not vomited since 12, M. 

15th, 9, A. M.—Has slept well half the night. Sees objects indis- 
tinctly with the left eye, when the lids are separated. Hemorrhage has 
ceased. Pulse 75. 

8, P. M., same day.—Restless and delirious ; talks much, but dis- 
connected and incoherent. Pulse 84, and full. Prescribed vin. col- 
chicum, f3ss. every six hours, until it purges him. Removed the 
night-cap. | 

16th, 5, A. M.—Patient appears more quiet. Pulse 70. Dressed 
the wounds, which in the head have a foetid sero-purulent discharge, with 
particles of brain intermingled. No discharge from bowels. Ordered 
sulph. magnesia, 3 j., repeated every four hours until it operates. Iced 
water to the head and eye. A fungus appears at the external canthus 
of the left eye. Says “ the left side of his head is banked up.” 

17th, 8, A. M.—Pulse 84. Purged freely. Rational, and knows his 
friends. Discharge from the brain profuse, very feetid and sanious. 
Wound in face healing. 

18th, 9, A. M.—Slept well all night, and lies upon his right side. 
Pulse 72; tongue red and dry; breath fcetid. Removed the dressings, 
and passed a probe to the base of the cranium, without giving pain. 
Ordered a cathartic, which operated freely. Cold to the head. Pa- 
tient says he shall recover. He is delirious, with lucid intervals. 

19th, 8, P. M.—Has been very restless during the day ; skin hot 
and dry; tongue red; excessive thirst; delirious, talking incoherently 
with himself, and directing his men. | 

20th and 2ist.—Has remained much the same. 

22d, 8, A. M.—Patient has had a very restless night. ‘Throws his 
hands and feet about, and tries to get out of bed. Head hot. Says 
“he shall not live long so.” Ordered a cathartic of calomel and rhu- 
barb, to be followed by castor oil, if it does not operate in six hours. 

4, P. M., same day.—Purged freely twice, and inclines to sleep. 

23d.—Rested well most of the night, and appears stronger and more 
rational. Pulse 80. Shaved the scalp a second time, and brought the 
edges of the wound in position, the previous edges having sloughed away. 
Discharge less in quantity and less fuetid. Loss of vision of left eye. 
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From this time until the 3d of October, he lay in a semi-comatose 
state, seldom speaking unless spoken to, and then answering only in 
monosyllables. During this period, fungi started from the brain, and in- 
creased rapidly from the orbit. ‘To these was applied nitrate of silver 
cryst., and cold to the head generally. The dressings were renewed 
three times in every twenty-four hours ; and in addition to this, laxatives, 
combined with an occasional dose of calomel, constituted the treatment. 
The pulse varied from 70 to 96—generally very soft. During this time 
an abscess formed under the frontalis muscle, which was opened on the 
27th, and has been very difficult to heal. Discharged nearly % viij. at 
the time it was punctured. 

Oct. 5th and 6th.—Patient improving. Discharge from the wound 
and sinus, laudable pus. Calls for his pants and wishes to get out of bed, 
though he is unable to raise his head from the pillow. 

7th.—Has succeeded in raising himself up, and took one step to his 
chair, and sat about five minutes. 

11th.—Pulse 72. Intellectual faculties brightening. When I asked him 
how long since he was injured, he replied, ‘* four weeks this afternoon, 
at 44 o'clock.” Relates the manner in which it occurred, and how he 
came to the house. He keeps the day of the week and time of day, in 
his mind. Says he knows more than half of those who inquire after him. 
Does not estimate size or money acctrately, though he has memory as 
perfect as ever. He would not take $1000 for a few pebbles which 
he took from an ancient river bed where he was at work. The fungus 
is giving way under the use of the crys. nitrate of silver. During all 
of this time there has been a discharge of pus into the fauces, a part 
of which passed into the stomach, the remainder being ejected from 
the mouth. 

20th.—Improving. Gets out and into bed with but little assistance. 
Sits up thirty minutes twice in twenty-four hours. Is very childish ; 
wishes to go home to Lebanon, N. H. The wound in the scalp is heal- 
ing rapidly. 

Nov. 8th.—Improving in every particular, and sits up most of the 
time during the day. Appetite good, though he is still kept upon a low 
diet. Pulse 65. Sleeps well, and says he has no pain in the head. 
Food digests easily, bowels regular, and nutrition is going on well. The 
sinus under the frontalis muscle has nearly healed. He walks up and 
down stairs, and about the house, into the piazza, and I am informed 
this evening that he has been in the street to-day.—I leave him for a 
week, with strict injunctions to avoid excitement and exposure. 

15th.—I learn, on inquiry, that Gage has been in the street every day 
except Sunday, during my absence. His desire to be out and to go 
home to Lebanon has been uncontrollable by his friends, and he has been 
making arrangements to that effect. Yesterday he walked half a mile, 
and purchased some small articles at the store. The atmosphere was 
cold and damp, the ground wet, and he went without an overcoat, and 
with thin boots. He got wet feet and a chill. [ find him in bed, de- 
pressed and very irritable. Hot and dry skin ; thirst ; tongue coated ; pulse 
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110; lancinating pain in left side of head and face; rigors, and bowels 
constipated. Ordered cold to the head and face, and a black dose to 
be repeated in six hours, if it does not operate. He has had spicule of 
bone pass into the fauces, which he expelled from the mouth within a 
few days. 

16th, A. M.—No better. Cathartic has operated freely. Pulse 120; 
skin hot and dry; thirst and pain remain the same. Has been very 
restless during the night. Venesection {3 xvj. Ordered calomel, grs. 
x., and ipecac. grs. ij., followed in four hours by castor oil. 

8, P. M., same day.—Purged freely ; pulse less frequent; pain in 
head moderated ; skin moist. R. Antim. et potassa tart., grs. iij.; syr. 
simplex, {3 vj. Dose a dessert spoonful every four hours. 

17th.— Improving. Expresses himself as “feeling better in. every 
respect; has no pain in the head. 

18th.—Is walking about house again; says he feels no pain in the 
head, and appears to be in a way of recovering if he can be controlled. 

At this date I shall leave the case at present. The result, and a few 
remarks of a practical nature, together with the mental manifestations 
of the patient, I reserve for a future communication. I think the case 
presents one fact of great interest to the practical surgeon, and, taken as 
a whole, is exceedingly interesting to the enlightened physiologist and 
intellectual philosopher. In my effort to be brief, which I fear you will 
think an utter failure, | have omitted much in my notes that might in- 
terest some readers. Allow me to say here, that I have seen a communi- 
cation in “The Reflector and Watchman,” stating that “ there is a 
piece of bone loose in the top of his head, as large as a dollar, which 
will have to be removed, should he live.” The fractured portions of 
bone, excepting those which were removed at the first dressing, have 
united firmly, and the above remark was made unadvisedly. Should you 
think these notes of sufficient importance to deserve a place in your Jour- 
nal, they are at your service. Yours, very respectfully, 

Cavendish, Vt., Nov. 27, 1848. J. M. Hartow. 


FITCH’S BOOK ON CONSUMPTION. 
(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.—Concluded from p. 323.) 


In the introductory article in his book, the author arrogates to himself 
the discovery of the ‘grand uses of the lungs,” as before alluded to. 
He there also asserts that, by this discovery, he was able to lay the 
foundation of a “certain method of elucidating and treating their dis- 
eases.” I propose now to inquire into this discovery, in order that we 
may fully understand what it is, that due appreciation in return may be 
rendered. At page 28, we have the following account of what led to 
the discovery—as well as the discovery itself. He there states, that 
while pursuing some investigations upon “ Nervous Influence,” he made 
the discovery of the “ grand uses of the lungs;” to use his own words, 
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“ T discovered, what I conceived to be the grand uses of the lungs and 
their first great purpose. In those researches, | was led to ask, what 
it was that gave support and power to the nervous system. I traced 
this support to the lungs; and at once, and forever, to my mind, all 
darkness upon the uses of the lungs disappeared.” 

Now, if I understand him aright, he claims that the lungs give sup- 
port and power to the nervous system ; and that he first discovered and 
taught this doctrine. In order to settle the question, whether he has dis- 
covered a new truth in physiology, or is arrogant in claiming to be a 
discoverer, as I have heretofore asserted, it is necessary to give his dis- 
covery, as he terms it, a fair and candid examination, as he has set it 
forth by propositions and illustrations. He lays claim, in the above 

uotation, to the discovery of the “uses of the Jungs.” Now all 
i can see that he has to establish his discovery, and to show that 
he did actually trace the “ support and power” of the nervous system, 
as asserted, to the lungs, is his own statement of the matter. No ex- 
periments, processes or methods, are given, showing how he traced this 
support and power, so that others, if they doubted the truth of his asser- 
tions, might repeat those experiments for themselves. So we are forced 
to take this matte, wholly on his tpse dizit. 1 am not disposed to do 
this, notwithstanding his multiplicity of references for veracity. ‘To my 
mind there is a vast difference between a truth supposed, and one estab- 
lished by demonstration ; between a theory advanced, and unquestiona- 
ble evidence of a new discovery. 

It is, therefore, plain, that this discovery is no discovery at all, but 
simply a theory, the rationality and plausibility of which, I purpose 
briefly to examine, as developed and illustrated by himself. Is it a fact, 
that the support and power of the nervous system is derived from the 
lungs? Or, more definitely to state the proposition, does respiration 
give the support and power of the nervous system, as is manifested in 
muscular action? I had always supposed that the power and tonicity 
of the nervous system were drawn from nutriment, and that atmospheric 
air, whether thick or thin, gave no additional strength, of itself, simply 
considered ; that the circulation of the blood was established prior to 
respiration—and without the existence of this circulation, respiration 
could not be established. Fitch says, page 28, “They (the lungs) 
give to the human machine its power of action.” He then goes on to 
say, “this power exists in the atmospheric air; and the lungs are the 
medium by which and through which, that principle, which gives the 
human machine its living power, is conveyed to it.” He then proceeds 
to illustrate his theory, by saying, “the lungs have the same relation to 
the human machine, that the water wheel has to the mill it moves. The 
air is the same to the lungs that the water is to the wheel ; shut off 
the water from the water wheel, and it soon stops ; shut the air from the 
lungs, and they as soon stop and all the system with them.” I shall not 
debate the point whether we can or cannot exist without breathing. 
This has long been a settled question. Every hangman understands, to 
a demonstration, that when you stop the breath, life is extinguished. 
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The only difficulty is, Dr. F. makes the lungs the starting point and 


only source of motive power; whereas I deem them only of secondary 
importance. Life exists by the concurrent action of all those organs 
that are essential to it. The animal economy could not be sustained or 
kept in existence without the brain or the heart, any more than it could 
without the lungs. Each, and all, are important to life and a perfect 
organization of the human system. 

On page 28, he says if any person can tell him “why we breathe 
harder in running up stairs than in running down,” he can tell what are 
the principal uses of the lungs. On page 29 he gives the following 
explanation. ‘ We see, in running up stairs, the lungs, before quiet and 
easy in their movements, at once double and quadruple their action ; and 
if the exertion is long continued, are lashed into most active and even 
violent pantings. Whilst not the least increase of action is observed in 
running down stairs; because there is no increase in the consumption 
of power, for no increase of power is required. Exactly in the ratio of 
the consumption of power, will be the action of the lungs.” He then 
adds, “it is of vital consequence that we understand the uses of the 
lungs ; do this, and they will become as playthings to us.” I should 
think so; and [ think a child would treat his playthings with a greater 
sense of propriety, than this man has “the uses of the lungs and their 
first great purpose.” For if his theory and illustrations, are of any 
force, we should expect the burried.and laborious breathing would pre- 
cede and occasion the effort of running; and in proportion to the inten- 
sity of the respiration; would be the velocity of motion. It appears to 
me that no one could be so blind as to insist that the machinery of a 
mill increased the velocity of the water wheel ; neither should we expect, 
if respiration was the power by which we run, that running would in- 
crease the respiration. Yet we are forced to these conclusions, if his 
theory is of any effect or his illustrations of any force. The doctor, by 
this mode of reasoning, overturns that axiom in natural philosophy which 
makes cause precede effect. For Lask, does the hard and laborious breath- 
ing accompanying running precede the muscular effort of running? Cer- 
‘tainly not; it only occurs with it, and is the effect of running, not its cause, 
1 would inquire, what occasions the hard and laborious respiration in apo- 
plexy ; the hurried and distressed breathing in lung fever? We very 
frequently witness this phenomenon, where there has been no physical 
exertion of the system. 

He then goes on with similar illustrations, until, at page 33, he de- 
clares that “a perfect cloud rests over the uses of the lungs—their grand 
purpose is entirely overlooked, and unknown by the mass of medical 
and other men.” In speaking of physicians, he says he never saw any two 
agree on the management of consumption, “or who had the least notion 
how it might be prevented, nor have they any confidence in their own 
practice.” Yet on the next page he says—In one thing they 
{physicians] all agree, and their experience is alike, that their pa- 
tients nearly all die. This universal mortality among their patients 
keeps them all in countenance, and inspires confidence that their 
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practice is right” ! And again on the same page, notwithstanding 
his previous statement that physicians have no confidence in their 
own practice, he says, “ Nothing daunted, a learned physician will 
conduct all the members of a family to their graves, one after an- 
other, giving the same remedies to each, and never once suspecting 
that his practice is wrong, or that it can be changed for the bet- 
ter.” Again, in speaking of physicians, page 34, he uses the follow- 
ing language. “Go to them [physicians] to treat a pleurisy or lung 
fever, or inflammation of the lungs, and they do it skilfully ;’ and on 
page 36 he says—“ No one respects them [physicians] more; but I do 
deplore their ignorance of the uses of the lungs, and causes of consump- 
tion; and most of all, their ignorance of even rational practice in pul- 
monary diseases.” How a.physician could treat lung fever or inflam- 
mation of the lungs skilfully, and at the same time be ignorant of “even 
rational practice in pulmonary diseases,” is to me a little mysterious. 
Perhaps he does not admit lung fever or inflammation of the lungs to 
be pulmonary disease; for I notice on page 26 of his book, in speak- 
ing of the lungs, that he uses the following language—“ A portion of 
healthy lung will float on water; a portion pulmonarily diseased, will 
sink in water.” I think the doctor ought, for the benefit of the ‘“ would- 
be learned scholars,” the “world and time-honored physicians,” and the 
‘few high priests” of the medical profession, to have shown the true 
and real difference between a lung diseased, and a lung pulmonarily dis- 
eased. It would then, perhaps, be easy to comprehend why a physician 
would be capable of treating pleurisy, or lung fever, or inflammation 
of the Jungs, skilfully ; and at the same time be ignorant of “ even 
rational practice in pulmonary diseases.” 

There is one other doctrine taught by Fitch, which I purpose to exa- 
mine, and then, with a few remarks, 1 shall leave him, and his work, to 
take that position in the estimation of an intelligent public, which they 
shall appear to deserve. That doctrine is, that no regular physician is 
qualified, owing to his ignorance of the uses of the lungs, to treat con- 
sumption ; that he alone, of all physicians, is competent tu this task. 
This doctrine is certainly taught by implication, if not by direct assertion. 
On page 26, he says—* From vast observation and experience, I unhesi- 
tatingly assert that consumption is one of our most curable diseases.”” 1 wish 
now to show, why this declaration is made. On page 36, he pronounces a 
curse upon all consumptive patients, who place themselves under the treat- 
ment of those “ who pronounce consumption as always incurable.” He 
makes quite an effort to prove that all the patients, who have consump- 
tion, and employ regular physicians, die. On page 35, he makes use 
of the following language respecting the “ oldest and most eminent phy- 
sicians, everywhere—those standing highest in the communities where 
they reside, having the most influence, and most addicted to written au- 
thorities, and regular precedence, in fact called the head of the medical 
profession ; they are the poorest possible authority upon consumption, 
except to record its fatality. ‘Their patients all die, without a single ex- 
ception ; and for this we have their most emphatic authority.” He 
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then says—‘* Dr. Nathaniel Chapman denounces a man who professes 
to cure consumption, as sinking himself to the most degrading charla- 
tanism ; and solemnly declares that, in a practice of fifty years, he has 
never seen a case of seated consumption cured.” Fitch then says, this 
«isa record of his practice, and of nearly all, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, in the regular faculty, up to this time ; and most fully confirms all 
Ihave said upon the awful destructiveness of their practice.” Then he 
adds, that “all those who employ only the old school physicians, when 
they are struck with consumption, die of it; whilst with the class that 
are independent thinkers, who not reverencing mere names and preten- 
sions, but fly from such persons [regular physicians], and ask facts 
and demand cures, find often at last, in perhaps an obscure old woman, 
or some illiterate person, that aid which could not be obtained from 
their regular, and world and time-honored physicians.” After having 
thus announced consumption to be, by himself, one of the most curable 
diseases, and by all other physicians as the most incurable, he holds 
forth to consumptive patients in the following strain—‘ Wo, then, to you, 
consumptives, who put yourselves in the care of those who pronounce 
consumption always incurable.” From these extracts, I consider his ob- 
ject will appear sufficiently plain without any comments. 

In concluding my remarks on this work, which “ Justitia” considers 
a useful and practical one, I would say, hired agents may procure for it 
an “extensive circulation ;” ‘ American savages,” “ obscure old wo- 
men,” and “illiterate persons,” may commend it as a popular work ; 
and those of the medical faculty, who are dead to every sense of truth 
and their own position, may, if they choose, recommend it as useful and 
practical. How any physician can do this, is to mea matter of sur- 
prise ; filled, as it is, with arrogance and self-laudation, with vituperative 
language against them, which is rendered doubly odious by the sickly 
hypocritical prating that follows, of how well he knows of “ their sacri- 
fices, their great benevolence, and disinterested efforts in behalf of sick 
and suffering humanity.” Praise this book ! the pretensions of which, as 
to the cure of consumption, are based upon an alleged discovery in phy- 
siology, which upon examination proves, as I think, nothing but a vague 
assumption, a miserable theory, which is fully refuted by the author's 
own illustrations, when logically considered. Such an author can expect 
to command but little respect from well-informed, intelligent physicians ; 
and but little, if rightly appreciated, from an enlightened community. 


North Killingly, Conn., Nov. 22d, 1848. F. H. P. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR DEFORMITY OF THIGH FROM BADLY 
UNITED FRACTURE. 


. Grorce Darcy, an exceedingly intelligent Irish lad, aged 18 years, was 


admitted into the Charity Hospital on the 6th of June last, and came 
under the charge of Dr. T. W. Compton. He gave the following ace 
count of himself. Being a cabin boy in the ship Selim, going from 
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Whitehaven to Charleston, May, 1846, was ordered aloft—on reaching 
the main-top, lost his hold and fell to the deck, the distance of 100 
feet. By this fall one femur, the bones of both arms, those of one 
fore-arm, the frontal bone at the inner margin of the right brow, were 
fractured, and as a consequence of the last injury total blindness of the 
right eye ensued, without change in the appearance of this organ. He 
remained ina state of insensibility for six weeks. The evidences of this 
complication of injuries are still apparent on his person. 

On his arrival in Charleston he was sent to the Marine Hospital, 
where he remained nearly twelve months—discharged on crutches—went 
to Boston and entered the Hospital, with bones of right arm exfoliating 
—discharged at the end of five weeks—went to Dublin, and was attack- 
ed with typhus fever. Abscesses formed in injured thigh, extending 
from knee to hip-joint. He was here advised to have the limb ampu- 
tated at hip-joint—refused, and was discharged after having remained 
three months. Went to Liverpool, whence he sailed for New Orleans. 
Some four days after his arrival, the thigh being painful, he entered the 
Charity Hospital 6th June, 1848. 

The above history is necessarily imperfect, and though unimportant to 
the point to be illustrated, is a curious and striking example of extraor- 
dinary tenacity of life. 

The femur had been fractured about its middle, and the fragments 
had so united as to produce very great deformity—the upper fragment 
overlapped the lower some two inches, and so great was the anterior an- 
gular derangement, that when the patient stood up on the sound limb, 
the knee of the injured leg projected forwards and outwards, as in dis- 
location into the foramen ovale, and the heel rested on the sound leg 
above the inner ankle 44 inches from the floor. 

The lad was very anxious to have the deformity corrected, and willing 
to submit to any operation which offered a chauce of success. 
~ Dr. Compton, after due reflection upon all the circumstances, decided 
upon the following operation :—He made an incision about eight inches 
long, commencing four inches above the projecting angle and passing 
downwards over it along the middle line of the thigh in front—the pro- 
jecting end of the upper fragment was just below the skin, and had 
caused much irritation—the incision was carried through its whole length, 
directly down to the bone, and the soft parts were separated from it on 
each side. ‘The Doctor had intended to divide the bone at the point of 
union with a chain saw, but the deposition of callous and cartilaginous 
matter was so great as to render it difficult to use this instrument. ‘The 
soft parts were therefore drawn aside, and the projecting end of the upper 
fragment of the femur which had overlapped the lower was first removed 
with a small saw—a common amputating saw was then used, till the 
main bone was more than half divided, and the division was then com- 
pleted with Hay’s saw. 

The limb was then brought into a right line, and dressed with Liston’s 
splint for three or four days, when it was placed on a double inclined 
plane, on which it remained until the union was complete. 


had 
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A good deal of inflammation and suppuration ensued, and continued for 
several weeks. ‘The extensive suppuration may partly be attributed to 
the exposure of the cancellated structure of the bone, where the projecting 
end of the upper fragment was removed. Such local and general treat- 
ment was employed by the Doctor, from time to time, as the symptoms 
called for, and a gradual amendment of all the symptoms took place. 

The operation has now been performed three months, and the patient 
isup on crutches, with general health in a satisfactory condition—the 
bones are firmly united, and the soft parts perfectly sound. The limb, 
too, is perfectly straight, and there remains a shortening of not more 
than an inch and a half—which may be easily corrected by a high- 
heeled shoe. 

The great practical value of this case must be apparent to every sur- 
geon, and Dr. Compton deserves much credit for both the conception and 
execution of the operation, as well as for the skill and tact with which he 
has conducted the case, of so much complication, to a successful issue. 


New Orleans Medical Journal. 


THE GENERAL HOSPITAL AT VIENNA. 


[Few Introductory Lectures, we venture to say, have been delivered 
at the opening of the present lecture term in our various medical schools, 
abounding in matters of more interest to professional men, than the one by 
Prof. Horner, before the anatomical class of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 17th of October. He had but just returned from a second 
visit to Europe; and with the late exciting revolutionary scenes fresh in 
his memory (having been in Paris during the June insurrection), and 
with careful notes of the present state of various medical institutions in 
other countries, he was prepared to infuse into his lecture a charm which 
even his great talents and experience could not otherwise have given it. 
We have copied from it, below, detached portions of his account of the 
royal hospital at Vienna.] 


Among the European capitals, that of Austria exhibits some of the 
most remarkable arrangements for the public health and for medical in- 
struction. In one hospital about 3000 patients are on an average con- 
stantly attended from one year to another. There are about 100 ad- 
missions daily, about 85 dismissals, and from 12 to 20 deaths. The en- 
tire number of patients received in a year amounts to about 36,000. 
About 1000 nurses are employed for the sick, besides various other ap- 
pointments connected with the administration of this immense establish- 
ment, which is called the Allgemeine Krankenhaus, or the Imperial 
Royal General Hospital. It owes its establishment to the Emperor Jo- 
seph II. in 1783, who suppressed several minor institutions, and with the 
funds accruing from them and a large contribution from his private purse, 
erected it, in one of the suburbs of Vienna. The city of Vienna itself 
is small but elegantly built, contains about one hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants, and is immediately surrounded by high and imposing fortifications. 
Beyond them is an extensive belt of ground, called the Glacis, improved 
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by shady walks, and surrounding the city ; in some parts it is half a mile 
or more wide. Beyond this again are the suburbs, thirty-four in number, 
with an aggregate population of more than two hundred thousand. The 
city is the residence of the court, the aristocracy, and has the larger 
number of remarkable public buildings and institutions. In the suburbs 
reside the middle classes, the manufacturers, trades-people, and operatives 
generally. The glacis, from its extent and circular direction, makes 
Vienna one of the most picturesque cities in the world, and is of inesti- 
mable value by its ready access from every point of the city and of the 
suburbs ; and serves, as has been very properly remarked, as the great 
lungs or breathing place of the numerous population within and around it. 
It is also a place for the military exercise of the garrison, always a very 
large one, being seldom less than fifteen thousand men of regular troops, 
besides the national guards. It is near the confines of this glacis, but 
beyond it, that the celebrated hospital exists, which has within its own 
circuit thirteen large squares or courts. ‘The medical staff consists of one 
director, one vice-director, twelve principal physicians, twenty-four assist- 
ant physicians, and a large number of internists and of externists, that is, 

upils who reside either within or without the limits of the hospital. 
With the exception of the externists, the medical staff resides within the 
hospital for the most part. Visits are paid twice a day by the principal 
physicians with their assistants. 

The director is at the head of the establishment, and is in immediate 
connection with the government. He therefore receives its rescripts or 
instructions, sees to their execution, and reports the conduct of all officers 
and servants, being assisted in his duties by the vice-director. The 

. hospital is divided into the medical and surgical, the lying-in institution, 
and the lunatic asylum. The chief or principal physicians and their 
assistants have their duties respectively assigned in their divisions, and 
are aided by the internists and the externists. All of the officers in this 
extensive system of organization are paid salaries, besides having their 
apartments, fire and lighting. The salaries are, however, small, the 
highest, that of the director, being short of fifteen hundred dollars, and 
that of the principal physicians about six hundred and twenty .each. 

In Vienna the course of medical studies is regulated by the government, 
as in fact everything else is, and the requisite time amounts to five years. 
None are permitted to attend the lectures on medicine but such as have 
gone through a suitable course of literary and philosophical studies, and 
have obtained certificates of competency. These, of course, require 
several years of training ; that accomplished, the student enters upon his 
medical studies and has to pursue them for five years. Each year is 
divided into two terms, and the subjects of study assigned to each term 
in its place. ‘The fourth and fifth year are spent in directing the student’s 
attention to practical subjects, and in making him familiar with the treat- 
ment of disease. ‘This routine is obligatory and cannot be set aside at 
the will of the student. 

Within the provisions connected with the General Hospital alluded to, 
there is an arrangement for treating the diseases of the Eyes, and for 
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Clinical Instruction thereon ; which has established for Vienna the repu- 
tation of being the first school in Europe for Ophthalmic Surgery. It is 
well, in fact, that this branch of surgery is on so able a footing, for there 
are few communities where the powers of vision seem to be more 
frequently assailed. One in walking along the streets is almost at once 
struck with the great number of individuals who wear spectacles—with 
the frequency of chronic opacity of the cornea—of blindness or loss of 
one eye, and of cross sight. In a group of ten persons collected for any 
purpose, it is very common to see three or four representing the conditions 
stated. ‘There are some physical causes which appear to contribute to 
this result ; the quantity of solar light is very great, and comes with a 
distressing influence which I frequently felt; the sky is often absolutely 
cloudless from horizon to horizon, and attended with a burning heat such 
as we experience here in midsummer. The houses are built of a light 
colored stone or stuccoed so as to resemble it; this prevails both in the 
city and in the suburbs, aud the quantity of light in the atmosphere is 
strongly reflected in every direction—the paving stones are also of a light 
color. But as Vienna is also subject to long droughts like our own 
country, great quantities of fine dust are formed in the streets, and on the 
avenues of the glacis, which is driven about in every direction by the 
strong winds raised by the sweeping current of the Danube, and by the 
beautiful mountains, which erect themselves along the margin of its valley. 
] may also say that this disposition to ophthalmic disease is probably 
augmented by the general and excessive use of the pipe or cigar. Every 
body, little and big, smokes, and it does not seem to be merely the 
occasional use of the indulgence, but with some it is almost as constant 
as the act of respiration itself. I first noticed in Heidelberg what I 
supposed to be this injurious influence of smoking on the eyes, where the 
proportion of diseased ones is probably greater than in Vienna. Being, 
however, doubtful of the accuracy of my first conclusions, I continued 
during my subsequent travels in Germany to repeat them, and with 
always a tendency to the same conviction from the numerous instances 
which were every day visible. As the state of the atmosphere makes so 
large an account in Vienna, that might be supposed the constantly 
instrumental cause—but a similar prevalence of ophthalmic disease exists 
in other German cities, where the atmosphere is not so objectionable. 
Moreover the frequent deviations of the face from the straight line, as the - 
having of the left eyelid drooping—the left corner of the mouth perma- 
nently drawn up, and the teeth black, decayed and tumbling out at a prema- 
ture age ; all go to prove conclusively that however tobacco may be smoked 
as an occasional indulgence, when it becomes a function like that of 
respiration and almost as uniformly exercised, it is done at the great 
expense of the eyes, the lips, the teeth, and of the general health. As 
physiologists, gentlemen, we must admit these facts, though I may allow 
that they are not very favorable to conviviality or to self-indulgence, 
me under proper regulations. 

The pathological department of the hospital is on a scale both unique 
and remarkable, The number of deaths averages, 1 have mentioned, 
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from twelve to twenty daily, and by law every corpse is the subject of 
pathological examination. ‘The body being brought to the dead house, 
is placed upon a table and covered with a black cloth; by a piece of 
mechanism, the body is in connection with a bell, and this bell rings 
upon the slightest movement of the body. As assistants are near, they 
are informed by the tingling of the bell, should there be any returning 
animation. This caution being continued for forty-eight hours, the post- 
mortem examination is then performed. The actual number of examina- 
tions is not equal to the total of deaths, but the aggregate is still beyond 
anything else in the world, and amounts now to about three thousand 
annually, done under the inspection of Dr. Rochitansky, and by his 
assistants, this being the special service with which the celebrated pro- 
fessor is charged. A very singular point is that the Professor is neither 
a prescriber in the hospital, nor is he even a practising physician. From 
eight to ten o’clock every morning is devoted to this business. ‘There 
are two autopsic rooms, well lighted and well arranged. Each has in its 
middle a large yellow marble table, slightly concave towards the centre, 
like a superficial tray ; with gutters or radiated channels leading to the 
centre, where there is a waste pipe to carry off water, blood, and any 
other fluid. The table is wide enough to receive two bodies head to 
foot. One assistant makes the dissection and announces its character, 
while another, seated at a rostrum to one side, records the statements. 
The records are preserved for comparison with the clinical notes taken 
in regard to the patient, when under treatment. As in both instances 
persons of the highest acumen and skill are engaged, it may be readily 
concluded how near such a proceeding must lead to an exact appreciation 
of symptoms. ‘The advantage is so immense that, struck with it, I 
inquired whether there was an annual summary made out of the relation 
of symptoms to pathological appearances ; on being answered in the 
negative, | must say that, notwithstanding my great admiration of all that 
I witnessed, I felt much disappointment at the onjission. Such a pub- 
lication, proceeding from such a source, would throw into the shade every 
thing else that has been done in morbid anatomy. 

While speaking of this great and interesting school of pathology, 
I must notice one of its attachés, who is truly a most surprising character 
in his way, though simply a waiting man in the dissecting room. His 
name is Anton Dollney ; he is sixty-six years of age, short of stature, 
with a large tumid red nose, and a lively cordial turn ; his manners well 
formed, as those of the Viennese generally are. I was first struck with 
his mode of handling the bodies as they lay upon the table: it was done 
tenderly, as if they were something to be petted, and this was carried out 
as he opened the head, the thorax, and the abdomen, to get them ready 
for Professor Rochitansky. I also observed that he had that degree of 
intelligence on the subject, that he could often tell by the exterior appear- 
ance of a subject, and by the touch, what was going to be found by 
dissection. After this, availing myself of an opportunity to make his 
acquaintance, he frankly told his personal history: which was, that he 
had been twenty-three years in this dissecting house, that he had kept a 
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register of dissections during that time—which he indeed brought out to 
exhibit—and that the sum of them to the end of the last year was forty- 
three thousand nine hundred and seventy-nine, It is probably the 
greatest amount ever witnessed by any one man. 

If under such an aggregate of cases recorded in life and in death, a ta~- 
bular exposition were made of symptoms during life with pathological con- 
ditions upon death, it would be inestimable. We should know with almost 
exact certainty what degree of dependence was to be placed upon symp- 
toms asa guide in treatment. ‘That they are sometimes. dormant, and 
on other occasions, extravagant and delusive, every experienced practi- 
tioner knows. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, DECEMBER 13, 1848. 


Text Book of Practical Anatomy.—Such is the value of anatomical sci- 
ence, that without an intimate knowledge of it, no sure progress can be 
made in medical researches. Much of the hap-hazard practice of these 
radical days, is pursued without reference to the structure of the body or 
the laws of its organization, and has its origin in the lack of information 
upon these important subjects. It is now an age of manakins. Women 
investigate the marvellous machinery of the human body in the delicate 
fabric of a paper man, delighted with such a master-piece of organic har- 
mony as the manufacturer displays with artistical skill and fidelity. One 
can hardly call in question the utility of this triumph of art, without hazard- 
ing his popularity. There are also brigades of dainty-fingered students, 
who toil with singular devotion over the profound intricacies of the mana- 
kin without soiling their gloves—relieved by the happy invention from the 
drudgery of a dissecting room. But the true sasthen of studying nature 
in this department of her works, is not by thus contemplating the distribu- 
tion of the nerves, the ramifications of the blood vessels, or the perplexing 
arrangement of the muscles, on a dry, inflexible model. The idea of being 
an anatomist, by this course alone, is absolutely preposterous, and the 
schools ought to declare that they recognize no such flimsy preparations. 
However useful such aids may be when properly used, students should be- 
gin at the only foundation, osteology, and slowly trace, on the dead body, 
the connection of every part, from point to point, throughout the entire 
frame ; and then, and not before, they may emphatically be said to have 
Studied anatomy. Unfortunately for the reputation of the profession, stu- 
dents are permitted superficially to slip over too much ground. In large 
institutions, where several hundred students are collected, they are not all 
equally well provided with facilities for practical anatomy—and thus too 
many are allowed to hobble along through a course of lectures, by doing 
most of their dissection in a book, or on dry preparations. They should 
certainly use the knife and blow-pipe in the broad and. inviting field of 
comparative anatomy, against which no repugnance is felt in any commu- 
nity, if they never proceed further ; but a decided familiarity with human 
anatomy should be insisted upon in every medical college in the Union. 
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We have insensibly been led to the foregoing observations, by taking up 
for examination a portly volume of 720 good sized octavo pages, from the 
press of S. S. & W. Wood, New York, under the title of “ A Text-Book 
of Practical Anatomy, by Robert Harrison, M.D., &c., with additions by 
an American physician; with numerous illustrations.” It turns out, on 
investigation, to be an old friend with a new name—being nothing more 
nor less than the Dublin Dissector, re-modelled under the critical supervi- 
sion of Robert Watts, Jr., M.D., Professor of Anatomy in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons of the University of the State of New York. 
This volume bears satisfactory evidence of correctness in minute details, 
a point of the utmost consequence, since the misnaming or misrepresenting 
the locality of a nerve or arterial twig, might peril the life of some one 
seeking surgical advice, should the young operator happen to fall upon the 
error, in the hurry of refreshing his memory before resorting to the knife. 
More plates would have enhanced the value of this excellent guide. Those 
introduced, strike one as being rather sparse and small for a book of such 
respectable dimensions and character. As this well-tried and favorite trea- 
tise is probably destined to pass through several more editions, it would 
add to the profits of the trade, so much more active would be the demand, 
to introduce a dozen or two of elegant lithographic illustrations, without 
leaving out any of the old marginal set already on hand. 


Professor Shipman’s Valedictory.—As sometimes happens, this discourse, 
though duly received, was mislaid. Within the last week it came to light 
again, much to our gratification, recalling the satisfaction derived from the 
study of this, as well as of whatever else comes from that respectable 
source. Dr. Shipman is evidently a favorite with the students of Indiana 
Medical College, from the kind manner they addressed him on the occasion 
which called forth this able and appropriate discourse. In taking leave of 
those who had for months in succession been profiting by the results of his 
researches, experience and genius, it was fitting that he should close with 
such parental admonitions and advice as would keep perpetually alive in 
their minds the obligations that devolved upon them in the professional 
responsibilities they were about to assume. No point was left untouched, 
that could impress the memory with the whole weight of their duties, nor 
was there any concealment of the reverses, mortifying trials, disappoint- 
ments and misfortunes that belong to the early efforts of a new beginner in 
the field of medical practice. In whatever position they may find them- 
selves, a consciousness of having exerted the powers God had given them, 
to ameliorate the physical sufferings of the diseased, would cheer their way 
through life, and strengthen the hope of happiness in eternity. Finally, 
such specimens of the interest of the faculty of a school towards the stu- 
dents as is exhibited in this production, have an excellent influence, not 
only on them, but on the general public also, because the spirit that is 
breathed in such sentiments commands general respect. 


Progress of Medical Literature.—Messrs. S. S. & William Wood, an 
active publishing house in New York, have quite recently added to their 
great stock of medical publications, several new and splendid works, with 
highly finished illustrations, besides a collection of French authorities, 
which every surgeon, at least, must be ambitious to possess. A commen 
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dable spirit of enterprise is manifested by the book-selling establishments 
in Philadelphia, New York, Cincinnati and Boston, in spreading before the 
profession of this country the treasures of medical literature. 


Brattleboro’ Documents relating to Smallpox.—It appears that cases of 
smallpox, or varioloid, occurred at Brattleboro’, Vt., some weeks since, but 
it was decided by one gentleman not to be that disease. A newspaper dis- 
cussion followed, and considerable acrimony of feeling exists in regard to 
the subject. Vaccination circumvented the sickness. A roll of papers and 
statements are on file, relating to the affair, to be looked after by and by. 


Cholera in England.—The total number of cases of cholera already re- 
ported from its first appearance, has now reached 1039, of which 533 have 
proved fatal, and 331 are still under treatment. During the last week, the 
number of deaths reported in the metropolitan districts was 62; and we 
think, judging from the daily reports at present, that the number this week 
will range about 60, although the daily returns since Monday show a de- 
cided improvement. On Monday, the metropolitan cases amounted to 18, 
but on Tuesday they declined to six, one of which was fatal; and on 
Wednesday, to four, but three of which were fatal. The improved state 
of the weather may have conduced to this result. From the Provinces, 
the daily returns appear without any cases reported. In Edinburgh, the 
malady still prevails to some extent,—the new cases are scarcely ever 
under twenty daily; the deaths are from five to ten daily. The official 
returns of the Registrar.General, for the week ending the 11th inst., Vm 
show an excess of eleven above the average weekly returns of the preced- 
ing five years within the bills of mortality. [The above is abridged from 
the latest accounts in the English papers. ] 


Boylston Medical Society.—The annual meeting of this Society was 
held on Monday evening, Nov. 27. Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen, as follows:—James W. Stone, M.D., President ; William Pitt, 
M.D., lst Vice President ; Waldo J. Burnett, 2d Vice President ; Edwin 
Leigh, Librarian ; John Le Bosquet, Secretary. 

Trustees.—John Ware, M.D., George Hayward, M.D., G. C. Shattuck, 
M.D., John Homans, M.D., Jacob Bigelow, M.D., John B. S. Jackson, 
M.D. Z. B. Adams, M.D., Treasurer. 

Prize Committee.—Winslow Lewis, Jr. M.D., Henry J. Bigelow, M.D., 
Samuel Parkman, M.D., Charles Gordon, M.D., A. A. Gould, M.D. 


Fasting for forty-three Days and five Hours.—The following remarka- 
le case is furnished ina letter to the Editor, from Dr. W. V. M. Ed- 
mondson, dated East New Market, Md., December 2, 1848. 

“A gentleman in this vicinity—John Stevens, of Luke—died on the 
25th of October, aged 85 years and 3 days ; having eschewed all nourish- 
ment (except air and water) for the preceding 43 days and 5 hours. His 

wels were moved, for the first twenty days, once ; the next fifteen days, 
twice ; the remaining eight days, three times. He was indisposed some 
ten days prior to the period referred to. He was sensible to the last, and 
died without a struggle. Habits industrious, frugal, and temperate.” 
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Larve of Flies ejected from the Stomach. Mr. Evitor,—The two crea- 
tures enclosed in this little box were thrown from a man’s stomach, four 
weeks since, in the act of vomiting. The man is represented to be of 
“ middle age,” of a hardy, robust constitution, and in his ordinary health. 
Although not an intemperate man, in the usual acceptation of the term, 
yet he occasionally drank a little spirit, and it was “ immediately after 
drinking a tumbler of hot gin sling,” that he was taken with nausea and 
vomiting, and threw up these animals, if animals they be. They have 
been kept during the four weeks in a dry pill-box made of pasteboard, and 
yet one of them is still alive and kicking. I have transferred them to an- 
other box, and protected them with a lock of moist cotton to secure them 
from harm on their way to Boston. They were presented me by Dr. 
Grant, of Ossipee, a member of our Legislature now in session in this 
town, who will be pleased to answer any inquiries respecting the case. If 
the little one should be as active when you obtain him as he is now, I 
think you will consider him, as I certainly do, a queer fish to be derived 
from such a source. Very respectfully, 

Concord, N. H., Dec. 4th, 1848. Tuo. CHADBOURNE. 


Immediately on the receipt of the box containing the larve, one of which 
was alive, we called on Augustus A. Gould, M.D., the distinguished ento- 
mologist, for his opinion in regard to them—and he has kindly sent us the 
following note.—Ep. 


Dear Sir,—The animals you left with me are larve of a large fly 
(syrphus ?), which live in the water. They are familiarly called rat-tazled 
worms. The rings of the tail are constructed to push out, like the joints 
of a telescope, so as to reach the surface of the water, and thus accommo- 
date themselves to different depths. Through this tube they draw in air, 
and the end is protected by a circlet of hairs to prevent foreign substances 
from entering the tube. Respectfully, 

Boston, Dec. 6th, 1848. Aveustus A. Goutp. 


Sizth Anniversary Dinner of the New York Society for the Relief of 
Widows and Orphans of Medical Men.—This annual festivity came off at 
the Astor House on Monday evening, Nov. 13—150 members of the pro- 
fession were present. Several life-members have, during the past year, 
been added, and the sum of $6,000 is in the treasury, well invested in 
city stocks, bonds and mortgages. Only one of the members has died 
during the year, Dr. John Stearns. Dr. Abram Du Bois, Chairman of 
the Board of Stewards, read letters from Drs. Silliman and Knight, of 
New Haven; Drs. Bigelow and Jackson, of Boston; Drs. Romeyn Beck 
and Wing, of Albany; Dr. Roberts, of Baltimore; and Drs. Isaac Hays 
and Samuel Jackson, of Philadelphia, apologizing for their non-acceptance 
of invitations. The letter of Dr. Samuel Jackson contained a check for 
$25, and the sum of $50 was sent by an unknown donor. 


Unsuccessful attempt at Poisoning with Pounded Glass. By W. K. 
Bow.ine, M.D., of Adairville, Ohio.—Mrs. C., of this village, in her atten- 
tions to her child, about 9 months of age, after a discharge from its bowels, 
discovered some particles of glass adhering to its nates. Becoming alarmed, 
she sent for my partner, Dr. Poor, who, upon his arrival, had the feces 
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washed, and procured more than a teaspoonful of powdered glass. He 
gave the child a dose of castor oil, and superintended in person the wash- 
ing of the discharges as long as any glass was found in them, and pro- 
cured by weight ecghty grains! The glass had been irregularly powder- 
ed, and exhibited fragments of every size from a grain of wheat to the 
finest sand. The child showed not the slightest indisposition, and remains 
perfectly well up to the present time (five days since the last glass was 
discharged). I have thought this case worthy of preservation for two rea- 
sons:—Ist. Because physicians rarely have an opportunity of witnessing 
the effect of pulverized glass upon the gastro-intestinal mucous membrane 
of man. 2d. Because the case appears to demonstrate that this substance 
does not exercise any deleterious influence. — West Jour. of Med. and Sur. 


Remedies for Corns.—Dr. John Travis, of Tennessee, requests us, in a 
late communication, to call the attention of practitioners to the efficacy of 
red wafers as a remedy for corns. He states that he has found them to 
effect a cure when applied for a length of time. Another medical friend 
in Tennessee informs us that he has succeeded in removing these trouble- 
some and painful excrescences from the toes by the application, duly perse- 
vered in, of the common adhesive plaster. ‘The remedies are simple, and 
from the authority on which they come to us, we would recommend a 
trial of them.—Jdzd. 


Influence of Quackery of Mortality.—Dr. Cartwright, in his recent s 
tistical inquiries made on the influence of empiricism on the public mortal 
of Natchez for the last sixteen years, has clearly and fairly demonstrated 
“that the prevalence of quackery has been more fatal, nearly two to one, 
than the prevalence of yellow fever. cholera, measles, hooping cough, 


smallpox, and all other diseases put together."—N. York Journal of Med. 


American Medical Association.—The Secretaries of the American 
Medical Association request that all societies and other institutions autho- 
rized to appoint delegates, send correct lists of those chosen to attend the 
next annual meeting, to Dr. Henry J. Bowditch, Boston, on or before the 
Ist of April, 1849. A resolution adopted in Baltimore, directs that a 
copy of the Transactions should be sent to such members only as shall 
have paid the annual assessment for the present year ($3). Those mem- 
bers paying to the Treasurer $5 are entitled to three copies. Medical so- 
cieties which have been represented in the Association will be furnished 
with copies on the same terms. All others, at $2.— Medical News. 


Marriep,—Albigence Pierce, M.D., of Stanford, Vt, to Miss C. E. Bryant—At Dane, 
Wisconsin, D, B. Bradley, M.D., to Miss S. Blackly. 


Diep,—At Royalston, Dr. Josiah Batchelder, 78. 


Report ef Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Dec. 9th, 63.—Males, 29—females, 34.— 
Stillborn, 5. Of consumption, 7—typhus fever, 3—scarlet fever, 11—lung fever, 8—infantile, 6 
—throat distemper, 1—convulsions, 4—hemorrhage, 1—dropsy, 1—dropsy on the brain, 3— 
croup, 6—delirium tremens, 2—inflammation of the lungs, 2—disease of the liver, 1—abscess, 1 
cough, l—cancer, 1—old age, 1—paralysis, |—cholera infantum, 1—dysentery, 1. 

Under 5 years, 32—between 5 and 20 years, 12—between 20 and 40 years, 10—beiween 40 
aud 60 years, 5—over 60 years, 4. 
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408 Medical Miscellany. 


Medical Miscellany.—A lady at Medina, N. Y., while riding, called at an apothecary's 
shop for morphine, to relieve toothache, The boy in attendance gave her strychnine, 
which caused her death immediately.—Dr. Divine, of Pleasant Valley, N. ¥., who was 
tried for murder and again remanded to jail, on account of the jury being unable to 
agree, committed suicide on Sunday morning, by cutting his throat with a lancet.—Two 
pees are in prison at Havana, for speaking favorably of annexing Cuba to the 

nited States.—Dr. Wilbur, a practitioner in Barre, Mass., has opened an institution 
for the moral and physical cuiture of idiots. His success is represented to be surpris- 
ing with that unfortunate class uf beings.—A boy, fourteen years of age, died of hy- 
drophobia at Yorkville, recently. Chloroform relieved the spasms, but death ensued. 
He was bitten two months before, and died the second day after the disease was mani- 
fested —Week before last, Dr. Lewis, of Boston, amputated at the shoulder joint, being 
the sixth within eight years—and all were required in consequence of accidents —Dr. 
H. R. Borroughs is the candidate for the mayoralty in Savannah, Geo., and Dr. John 
W. Graves, in Lowell, Mass.—A few cases of smallpox have shown themselves at 
White Hall, N. Y., together with a wide spread influenza.—Amputation at the shoulder 
joint was performed a few days since, upon Mrs. Church, of Becket, in Berkshire coun- 
he while under the influence of chloroform, by Dr. James M. Smith, of Springfield. 

he operation, which was perfectly successful, was rendered necessary by a malignant 
tumor, which weighed from 19 to 20 pounds.—Dr. J. R. Robinson, of Charlestown, 

ass., has invented a pessary, which meets the decided approval of the profession, be- 
yond any instrument of the kind now in use. It is made of gutta percha, and admi- 
rable in all respects. He will soon have them for sale—The Mayor of New York 
gives public notice, on the authority of the health officer, that the disease on board the 
ship New York, lately arrived there from Europe, resembles Asiatic Cholera in all its 
symptoms; but that no case of the disease has occurred among the cabin a 
and that none of the crew had been attacked.—A State Asylum for the Insane has 
been erected at Jackson, Louisiana. The building is said to be well designed and 
~— situated fur the object. ‘The institution is under the charge of Dr. William 

. Selby.—A pale ink has lately been made in France, into which iodine enters; this 
ink entirely disappears after a few days, without leaving a trace. It is said that several 
persons have been swindled by accepting documents written with it. 


J. P. MAYNARD’S LIQUID ADHESIVE PLASTER, OR COTTON SOLUTION, 
A NEw and elegant substitute for Plaster Cloth, Sutures, Bandages, &c., in surgical operations. It is 
also much preferable to Court Plaster and Gold Beater’s Skin, being nearly the color of the skin, adhe- 
ring more closely to it, and continuing pliable and unaffected by washing. 

This article, originally applied to Surgery by J. P. MayNarD, has been found by all Surgeons who 
have tested it, far superior and more convenient than any former means of dressing Incised Wounds. 
For Burns, Sore Nipples, and all excoriated surfaces, it has proved extremely efficacious. It is not 
acted upon by water, and adheres with almost incredible tenacity to the skin, keeping the edges of the 
wound closely together, and causing it to heal with hardly a perceptible scar. 

Prepared after the formula of J. P. Maynard, by MAYNARD & NOYES, and for sale by them at 
No. 11 Merchant’s Row. apr. 26—eptf 


BENEFITS IN SICKNESS. 

THe Massachusetts HEALTH INsuRANCE Co., established in Boston, will contract to insure males 

between the ages of 16 and 65—allowances of $4, #6 or $8 per week during sickness for any term 

from one to five years. Premiums payable annually. Office in Museum Building, Tremont street. 
A. L.8timson, Secretary. THOMAS TARBELL, President. 
Dra. H. Lyman, Consulting Physician. S29—tf 


INFIRMARY FOR THE CURE OF HERNIA AND ANALOGOUS DISEASES. 
Tue undersigned will continue to treat and effect a speedy cure of Hernia or Rupture, Varicocele, 
&c., by his new method of operation, under almost every variety of form in which they are present- 
ed to the care of the surgeon, without the use of trusses or suspensories. Irreducible hernia of 
long standing made reducible, and a cure accomplished in most cases. Patients from the country 
are informed that additional private accommodations have been recently secured for their conveni- 
ence and comfort while under treatment. ° 

Applications must be made at No. 9 Winter Street, or No 2 Exeter Place, Boston. 
April 7—eoptf G. HEATON. M.D. 


SCHAUFFLER & LEUKHARDT—364 Washington Street, 
MANUFACTURERS of Stethoscopes of every description, Inhaling Tubes of different patterns, Probangs, 
and other kinds of Instruments, and handles of wood and ivory, which belong to the Physician's and 
Dentists’ profession. In regard to the finish, style and price, they hope to give full satisfaction to all 
who give them a call. All repairings done promptly and neatly. Sep. 27—13t. 


VACCINE VIRUS. 
Paysiciane in any section of the United Stater, can procure ten quills charged with Pung Vaccine 
Vinus by return of mail, on addressing the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical! Journal, en- 
Closing one dollar, post paid, without which no Jetter wil] be taken from the office. Feb. 8, 
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